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urged clearly and incisively, and above all they are set forth in 
the light of a very positive theory — that human life is purposive 
and that its unity is fundamentally a unity of purpose, not of pres- 
entations. This we hold to be stimulating doctrine for the 
teachers of Britain, or any others who care for the meaning of life. 

J. Welton. 
University of Leeds. 

Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question. By Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright. Boston : American Unitarian Association, 
1903, pp. 207. 

Under the above title, Mr. Wright discusses "Religion in Rela- 
tion to Sociology," "The Relation of Political Economy to the 
Labor Question," "The Factory as an Element in Civilization," 
and "The Ethics of Prison Labor." In the treatment of these 
questions there is evinced a high ethical ideal, a rational and well- 
balanced sympathy with the laboring class, and a strong conviction 
that the labor problem will never be solved until ethical principles 
dominate alike the employers and the employed. Mr. Wright 
forcibly maintains that in all dealings of man with man the ethical 
factor is of prime importance; that, therefore, in dealing with 
sociological problems, and so also in economics — a branch of 
sociology — the ethical aspect of the question in hand must ever 
be brought to the front. Indeed, no truth is more important to 
the student of social and economic problems, to the practical busi- 
ness man, and to the laborer and labor organizations, than that all 
relations between man and man are fundamentally relations 
between spiritual, and thereby ethical, beings. As such each man 
should be treated as an end in himself and not as a mere means 
or commodity. Until this view is taken a permanent solution of 
sociological problems must remain an unrealized dream. 

In discussing the relation between religion and sociology the 
sphere of each is kept quite distinct, while at the same time they 
are recognized to be correlated forces acting upon human life and 
destiny (p. 7). Both are considered to be concerned with the 
ideal of life, which is taken to be the greatest happiness of all — 
a principle, by the way, which can be accepted as an ethical ideal 
only with important qualifications. But not only are religion and 
sociology correlated, though distinct, they are also inseparable. 
For while sociology gives us a scientific study of facts, it is the 
province of religion to act as a guiding norm to the conduct in 
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and through which the facts are expressed. By religion it is 
evident that we are not to understand any dogmatic religion, but 
that type of practical Christianity which is synonymous with prac- 
tical ethics and which says, "Bear ye one another's burdens" ; 
put yourself in the place of others in all your dealings, in every 
relation which you sustain in social life. 

In the chapter on "The Relation of Political Economy to the 
Labor Question," the inseparableness of economics and ethics is 
clearly and strongly emphasized, not only in the practical relations 
of economic life, but also in economic theory. The school of 
thinkers and writers represented by the classical English econo- 
mists, who would wholly separate economics from ethics, is criti- 
cised as representing only a half truth, while the school represented 
by Sismondi, Chalmers, and Ruskin, who would make economics 
a branch of practical ethics, is warmly and strongly commended. 
Indeed, with the latter school, represented at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by Dr. Chalmers, and to-day by a growing 
number of European and American economists, Mr. Wright 
finds himself in hearty accord. "I am proud," he says, "to sit 
at the feet of these new teachers, and to declare my allegiance to 
such doctrines, which are the need of the world to-day so far as 
economic questions are concerned. They recognise as funda- 
mental elements of political economy the humanity of the world 
and its moral conditions, becaue the best humanity is to be found 
where the best morality prevails" (p. 35). And, so we are told, 
only as economics abandons heathen laissez-faire for the new 
economics of moral considerations, will it escape the just censure 
of a Carlyle and command the respect of mankind. 

In the relations of labor, particularly in the conditions of labor 
contracts, the new economics is to find its most fruitful field for 
application. Especially will it insist upon a distinction between 
labor and commodities, between contracts for the service of 
persons and contracts for the use of material things. "In the 
recent past, social philosophy has become more and more cognizant 
of the distinctions between the exchange of commodities and the 
contract for services ; and mildew will strike that political economy 
which denies the validity of the distinction" (p. 65). Again, 
"Political economy needs new life, a warmer blood, and a more 
thorough appreciation of the sinews of production; and, when 
this appreciation comes to it, or is forced upon it, the science will 
become a moral philosophy as well, and many of the dark places 
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in the life of labor will be bright and luminous with the light of 
prosperity" (p. 66). 

In other words, the new economics concerns itself with some- 
thing more than with mere wealth relations. Its subject-matter 
embraces all that is vital in the relations of men. Its eye is ever 
towards the beacon light of justice. Not satisfied with asking, 
■"Does it pay?" it insists upon the question, "Is it right?" (p. 37). 
Still further, it shifts the place of emphasis in the study of 
economic questions. Instead of regarding production as the most 
important branch of economics, as was taught by the early econo- 
mists, or distribution, as taught by the socialists, the new school 
of economics will find its most important field of study in the use, 
or consumption, of wealth; since it is the consumption of wealth 
that tells most vitally upon the moral, social, and intellectual 
progress of a people. 

That economic doctrine guided by ethical ideals is not an im- 
practicable Utopia, but capable of successful application in the 
business world, the author shows by citing the experience of Owen 
at New Lanark, in Scotland, the >Briggs Brothers in England, the 
Cheney Brothers in Connecticut, the Lowell Mills in Massa- 
chusetts, the Fairbanks Company in Vermont, and says hundreds 
of others might be mentioned. 

We have space to say but a word respecting the chapters on the 
Factory and on Prison Labor. Mr. Wright gives a fresh state- 
ment of his well-known position that the factory, instead of having 
a degrading influence, pressing its workers down to a lower social 
stratum, as many have supposed, is upon the whole a powerful 
agency of civilization with a constantly uplifting influence, eco- 
nomic, moral, and intellectual. In fact, he considers it to be one 
of the great agencies of modern society whereby the lowest and 
poorest classes of the population have been lifted to higher stand- 
ards of life — to better conditions of culture and comfort. It is 
pointed out that the conditions of employment in the modern 
factory, and the general economic welfare of the factory hands, 
are far superior to the conditions of the hand workers before the 
introduction of the factory system — a fact well understood by 
students of economic history, but little understood by the general 
public. 

In his study of the Ethics of Prison Labor, Mr. Wright con- 
siders the question from the point of view of the general public, 
the convict, and the laborer. While strongly advocating the 
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reform methods of treating the convict, inaugurated by Howard, 
we are told that "there is not so much reformable material in 
prisons as philanthropists and others would have us believe" (p. 
206) ; that many who are sent to prison should instead be sent to 
asylums for the insane and feeble-minded ; that those sent to prison 
should be treated with a view to curing a moral and a physical 
disease ; and that the employment of convicts should be so directed 
as to produce the best effects upon the prisoner, and at the same 
time interfere as little as possible with prices and wages. 

Stephen F. Weston. 
Antioch College, Ohio. 

Organized Labor: Its Problems, Purposes, and Ideals, and The 
Present and Future of American Wage Earners. By John 
Mitchell. Philadelphia: American Book and Bible House, 
1903, pp. 436. 

Almost the chief characteristic of this volume is its conserva- 
tism. There is scarcely a line in its 436 pages to indicate any 
reckless disregard for society as now organised. This quality 
of the book can best be shown by extracts that may be found 
in nearly every chapter. "The world does not owe a man a 
living but the man owes it to himself." ... "I wish to see the 
interests and ideals of labor and capital fairly reconciled, not 
by surrender but by mutual understanding, and to see the rights 
of all parties — the workman, the employer, and the public — 
clearly, completely, and unmistakably recognised." 

Few economists recognise more fully the immense progress 
made by labor since Colonial days, or give more fairly the reasons 
for this progress. "In the amount of his wages, in the length 
of his working day, in the things he can buy and the leisure he 
can enjoy, in his legal rights and political privileges, in his 
skill, intelligence, enlightenment, and self direction, and finally 
in the esteem in which he is held and the humanity with which 
he is treated, the workingman of America to-day is infinitely 
better off than was his remote ancestor before the Revolution." 

There is full recognition, moreover, of the other causes which 
have led to this result besides the influence of trade unions. 
"These advances have not been due wholly to trade unionism. 
The greater skill and effectiveness of workmen, the invention of 
machinery, the improvement and increased productions of manu- 
facturing, have all contributed to this result." 



